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Room to grow 


Five million acres of virgin land challenge Americans to open the 
way fo better living for thousands of farm families 


YOU are going, say, from Memphis to 
Natchez. Off the highways, in the Delta 
country, there are dense thickets, tangled 
underbrush, rank growth of cypress and oak 
and hickory and elm and pecan. 

Deep in the thickets, down crooked 
gumbo roads whose middle ridges scrape 
against the steel stomach of the car, there 
are pioneers on virgin land. Twenty thou- 
sand pioneer families are scattered over 5 
million acres of potentially good farming 
land, in Missouri, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Louisiana. 

Every one of these pioneers could be 
named Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks. 
The tousled kids who sit around on the 
stumps in front of the one-room shacks they 
live in are the first generation of woods-born 
babies, as the Lincoln children were. 

History books having instilled into you a 
passionate devotion to the pioneers who built 
this country, perhaps you turn off and drive 
a half dozen crooked miles to a clearing to 
have a chat with America’s 1941 model pio- 
neers. 


YOU PARK YOUR CAR CAREFULLY BE- 
tween a couple of smoking stumps, and walk 
over to the unchinked cabin, where Mr. and 
Mrs. Erasmus Cavanaugh * and their 7 
children live. 

Except for your car, parked on the edge of 
the road, and the 1924 model over by the 
shed held together by inner tubes and straps 
and ropes and wires, you might just as well 
be visiting Thomas Lincoln and Nancy 
Hanks Lincoln. 

Oldest of Mr. Cavanaugh’s children is the 
17-year-old boy who is right now whacking 
a tree into firewood. He’s in the second 
grade. That’s as far as he'll get for that 
matter, for Mr. Cavanaugh hopes to clear 5 
acres of land this year, besides farming the 
17 acres which he has spent 4 years clearing. 
The young 17-year-old will have to stay 
home from school for that. 

If we ever clear the 40 acres we have here, 
Mrs. Cavanaugh says, those children are 
going to get schooling. 

“But sometimes,” Mr. Cavanaugh com- 


* Not their real name. 


2 


ments, “I reckon the best thing we could do 
is pour water on the fire, call the dogs, and 
disappear into the woods.” 

“We've done that,” Mrs. Cavanaugh says 
sharply, “when we were sharecropping. In 
August we saw that what we owed was about 
what we would make out of the crop, so we 
just went on. But this land is ours. We 
aren't going to leave it. We're going to 
clear it.” 

Talk to the Cavanaughs—Mr. Cavanaugh, 
the shy boy who was chopping wood, Mrs. 
Cavanaugh, the small barefooted Cava- 
naughs—and you can’t fail to be convinced 
that they’re about as good as the best people 
in the world. If you consult a soil expert in 
the region he'll tell you the land the 
Cavanaughs are on is pretty good, Culti- 
vated carefully, barring the boll weevil and 
other hazards, it’s 2-bale-an-acre cotton land, 
about 4 times as productive as most of the 
cotton land in the country. 

Yet the best people in the world working 
on land that could be as productive as any 
are producing nothing more than a desperate 
harvest of poverty and ignorance. 

There’s an explanation due—to the coun- 
try, to the Cavanaughs, and to the generation 
after this one that will have to deal with the 
poverty and ignorance fine people are beget- 
ting on fine land. 


FiRsT YOU OUGHT TO KNOW HOW 5 MIL- 
lion acres of potential farm land suddenly 
turned up in 1941, a full generation after the 
last living memory of a Conestoga wagon. 

In 1927 the Mississippi River rolled up 
out of its channel and spread out over the 
country from Cairo, where the Ohio joins 
the Mississippi, down to New Orleans where 
engineers hastily dynamited out the levee in 
a desperate effort to save the city. Two hun- 
dred people were drowned ; 300 million dol- 
lars worth of measurable damage was done; 
700,000 people were driven from their 
homes and farms. 

The shock was enough to impel Congress 
to commission the U. S$. Army Engineers to 
declare war on the River. With a total of 
637 million dollars, the Army Engineers 


plotted and piled up levees, threw up dams, 
cleared channels in streams, dug new chan- 
nels, mapped floodways with an efficiency 
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that, so far as floods are concerned, has the | 


Mississippi hog-tied. 


At Vicksburg, regional headquarters of 
the Army Engineers, there is a 5-acre relief | 
map of the Mississippi River drainage basin. | 


Here an Army Engineer can show you just 


what effect a rain in Ohio will have on the | 


stage of the Ohio or Mississippi at any point 
below the rain. 


Girardeau and then show you what will hap- 
pen at the Head of Passes down where the 
Mississippi's fingers stretch out into the 
Gulf. 

The 637 million dollars, the skill of the 
Army Engineers, and uncomputed millions 
of man-days of labor guarantee that there 
won't be a repetition of the 1927 flood. All 
this also opened up for cultivation about 5 
million acres of land that had previously 
been flooded or subject to flooding so fre- 
quently that they weren’t suitable for 
farming. 


MUCH OF THE NEW LAND HAS THE MAK- 
ings of rich farm land. As the Army Engi- 
neers put it, the Delta land includes some of 
the best farms in Ohio and Illinois and Mis- 
souri—farms that rain and flood washed 
down the river and deposited on the Delta. 

The new land that’s now coming into cul- 
tivation—Mr. Cavanaugh and his family live 
on 40 acres of it—was bought up by timber 
companies back at the end of the last century 
and during the first 15 years of this century. 
Men went into the woods on mudscows and 
cut out the first growth hardwood, hauled 
some of it out with mules, floated some of it 
out, and got the rest of it out the best way 
they could. Once the timber was cut, the 
land, so far as the timber companies were 
concerned, was worthless. They stopped 
paying taxes on it, and they stopped making 
payments to the drainage districts (agencies 
which dig the drainage canals and ditches 
necessary to keep the Delta lowlands free 
of water and which are empowered to levy 
taxes for this purpose). 
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1. Along the Mississippi from Cairo to Head of Passes there are 5 mil lion acres of new farm land—victimized until 
recently by periodic floods—that could provide homesteads and a good life for 125,000 farm families. 









2. The new land is really old land that has been swept 
and reswept by the overflowing Mississippi. After a 
devasting flood in 1927 Congress ordered a strait jacket 
put on the river to give the land a chance. 


B 
Me 


4, Engineering skill of the highest order, plus 637 mil- 
lion dollars, deepened old channels, blazed out new 
channels, threw up dams and levees. This earth-filled 
dam at Sardis is the largest of its kind in the world. 
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3. A small part of the Army's job was building this scale 
model (see the man in the picture?) of the Mississippi 
River drainage basin where the effect of rain anywhere in 
the basin can be measured anywhere along the river. 


5. Land, formerly worthless, suddenly became potential 
farm land. There was a land rush. Sharecroppers, 
families that had been tractored off farms, foreclosed 
farmers, all made tracks toward the new land. 











6. With ax, plough, torch, tree poison, and the hardest 
kind of labor, families hungry for land moved in, cleared 
loughed and planted, setting their 
will against the wilderness, in the hope of a new life. 


the tangled brush, 


With taxes unpaid, the cut-over lands re- 
verted to the States or to the drainage dis- 
tricts. That was the status of most of the 
5 million acres up until the Army Engi- 
neers went to work. But once the plans to 
straitjacket the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries became known, the once virtually 
worthless cut-over lands became saleable as 
potential farm land. Where too much time 
had not elapsed, the timber companies hur- 
ried to pay their back taxes and to reclaim 
their cut-over land. 


SUDDENLY THE 5 MILLION ACRES AC- 
quired a market value ranging from $5 to 
$30 an acre and more. Here was land rich 
enough to provide prosperous 80-acre farms 
for 62,500 families, or yeoman-like family 
size 40-acre farms for 125,000 families. A 
half-million people could live comfortably 
and well on this land. 

The 5 million acres and the possible 500,- 
000 settlers are together more land and more 
people than the engineers of any reclamation 
project in the country anticipated; it’s more 
land and more people than are in the Im- 
perial Valley, or will be settled in the Grand 
Coulee. 

Hill people, poor people who had been 
farming naked red hills, heard about the 
new land (most of it opened up at the bot- 
tom of the depression) and stampeded for 
it. Sharecroppers, tenants, laborers, former 
farm owners who lost their farms during 
the depression, families that had been re- 
placed by tractors, heard about the new land 
and a fever for it burned in them. 

There was a land boom. 


Timber companies set up real estate divi- 
sions to sell land to the people who wanted 
land. 


STATES, WITH ONE EXCEPTION, SOLD THE 
land at reasonable prices, preferably to farm- 
ers who were going to cultivate family-sized 
farms, but the way it worked out, to people 
who had money to buy the land. The drain- 
age districts also followed this policy. 

One State, Arkansas, for a while permit- 
ted the distribution of State-owned lands to 
farmers by a process called donating. Land 
that was suitable for farming (not all the 
land that was sold to farmers was suitable for 
farming) was given free (a $10 donating 
fee and a $1 title fee) if the family home- 
steaded it, cleared it, built a home on it, and 
lived on it. The repeated misfortunes of 
families who tried to homestead poorly 
drained or otherwise unsuitable land, to- 
gether with other factors, called the State’s 
attention to the need for a new policy in dis- 
posing of this land. Arkansas now has a 
law which discourages, and in many cases 
prevents, farmers from obtaining title to 
State-owned land that is unfit for farming. 
Under the new law the land classification as 
made by the State Land Use Committee 
guides the State in disposing of land to 
homesteaders and purchasers. 

Anyway, there are now 20,000 families 
scattered over 5 million acres of cut-over 
Delta lowlands. 

Some families, with ample working cap- 
ital, bought relatively large tracts, and now 
are farming the land efficiently and profit- 
ably. There are relatively few such families. 





7. Homes had to be built; but until land-hungry familie 
could make something they liked, a tent, or lean-to, or a | 
shack was all right because even though the going was 
hard they believed there was a secure reward ahead. 


In some cases large tracts of land have 


been assembled and they are being farmed 


as plantations with full complements of ten- | 


ants, sharecroppers, and wage hands. 
A large number of the new farms were 
bought from private companies, timber com. 
panies, land companies, and speculators, at 
speculative prices. 
Some of the land still belongs to private 


interests, some of it still belongs to the States} 


and drainage districts. 


THE CURRENT THAT MOVES THE LIVES OF 
the new land settlers hasn’t settled into a 


fixed channel yet, and the pattern of land} 
utilization in this Delta region isn’t finally} 


established. 

But here are some soundings. 

First, on the people who bought from the 
lumber companies: 

One lumber company which owned 24, 
000 acres in the Delta so far has sold or is 
selling 21,500 acres. 

Of all the families who have tried to pur 
chase this land, 65 percent have lost out. 

Another company reports that at the be 
ginning of 1938 it had sold land to 225 
families. By the end of that year, 17 fam- 
ilies had given up. 

A third lumber company sold 17,500 acres 
of land to 330 families. Half of them art 
still on their farms; one-fourth fell by the 
way in the first 2 years; another fourth drop 
ped out before the Sth year. 

.There are a number of reasons why 
many settlers have failed, some of the ret 
sons so cogent you wonder why families eves 
tried to become landowners in the face 0 
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them, but then you remember how desper- 
ately they wanted land. 

Families who bought land from private 
companies paid prices per acre that were out 
of all proportion to the value of the land. 


TAKE A TYPICAL PURCHASE CONTRACT. 
A family buys 40 acres of land under a con- 
tract which provides that it pay 6 to 10 bales 
of cotton for the land for 15 years beginning 
with the 4th year after the family has moved 
in. 

Nothing down, no payments for 3 years, 
and then only 6 to 10 bales of cotton a year 
for 15 years. Here the farm family begins 
to dream of 20 acres of cotton land, 2 bales 
to an acre. 

There is something down, however. 
Taxes must be paid from the first year. 
Drainage levies must be paid from the first 
year. The family must live while it’s clear- 
ing land. A house must be built, even if it 
is nothing more than a shack, 

Altogether, a dirt floor, an unchinked 
cabin, the barest meat, meal, and molasses, 
plus taxes and insurance total more than 
$1,000 for the first 3 years. 

Then the payments start. The first year 
they come to around $400. 

Actually, a 40-acre cotton farmer with 
anywhere from 10 to 15 acres of cotton 
rarely averages much more than $400 gross 
cash income in a year. 


AN EQUALLY IMPORTANT REASON FOR 
many failures is this: Not all of the land is 
fertile, or even arable. There are more than 
5 million acres of land that could be produc- 
tive, but the workable land isn’t ali in a piece. 
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tton, they hoped, would see th 
of the Delta land is good cotton land. As soon as the 
land was cleared families swung immediately into the 
rhythm of planting, cultivating, and harvesting cotton. 








through. Some 


Some of the land is very rich, some of it very 
poor, and a piece of poor land may lie next 
to a piece of land that is as rich as you would 
want. 

Some gullible families bought poor land, 
worked it for a couple of years until the 
truth came to them, and then vanished up 
the road with their sticks of furniture and 
the hope wrung out of them. 

Another hurdle.’ The new landers are 
cotton farmers, but cotton is a major prob- 
lem in itself. A concerted national effort 
is being made to shift land from the produc- 
tion of too much cotton to the production of 
foods which aren’t abundant enough. Even 
though some of the Delta land is superlative 
cotton land, the cotton grown on it must 
necessarily add to existing cotton surpluses. 
Ideally you could say that cotton that is 
needed should be grown on the best land and 
the poorer cotton land should be retired. 
But that is impossible to do all at once, be- 
cause you just can’t discard people the way 
you discard cards in a poker game. The 
AAA cotton program, in protecting the 
prices for cotton that all cotton growers get, 
prevents new land farmers from marketing 
as much cotton as they might like to, or 
sometimes as much as they would have to 
grow to meet their obligations. 


THERE ARE OTHER REASONS FOR FAILURE. 

The land is flat. When it rains, there is 
no place for the water to go unless canals 
and ditches are dug. That is the job of the 
district drainage boards, only some drainage 
boards got deeply in debt years ago and have 
no money now to dig ditches or canals. The 
result is that fields are washed out by rains, 


9. But the going was harder for 
anticipated. Schools and roads were scarce, health 
facilities lacking, and while much of the land is good, 
unlucky families learned too late that some of it is bad. 


many families than they 


plantings are delayed until late in the spring. 
Frequently gardens are impossible because 
the land is boggy. 

Another reason, a major one: Families 
have too little capital to finance themselves. 
Soon they fall into the treadmill of getting 
necessities on credit and paying for them at 
interest rates that never let families get out 
of debt. 

But even if every one of these families 
succeeded in establishing itself it would be 
at a social cost, if it were balanced up, that 
might be a reason for fencing off the 5 mil- 
lion acres and for letting them stay virgin. 

There are not enough roads, nor schools, 
nor public health facilities. Churches are far 
away and difficult to get to. The counties in 
which the new land is located are not too 
wealthy. It will take time to extend com- 
munity facilities to the families down in the 
woods. By the time the schools and medical 
facilities and a public health program do get 
into the woods, some children will have 
grown up without schooling, a great many 
people will have been sick, some will have 
died, and many will already be wracked and 
weak with malaria. 


IT SHOULDN’T BE SAID THAT THE FARM- 
ers, the community leaders, the business men, 
the Department of Agriculture workers in 
the new land regions aren’t aware of all 
these problems. 

In Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi, 
where most of the land is, there are county 
land use planning committees, State land use 
planning committees, representative demo- 
cratic organizations with almost every kind 
of person in the State in them. 











These people agree that something must 
be done, that you can’t pioneer land in 1941 
with the methods of 1841. Daniel Boone 
himself would have ended up a sharecropper 
if he had had to cope with taxes, furnish- 
ings, merchants, and land costs. 

Pioneering in 1941 can only end in trag- 
edy unless the resources of 1941 are mobil- 
ized on behalf of the pioneers. 


THIs IS WHAT THE AGRICULTURAL PLAN- 
ning committees say ought to be done. 

First, most simple and most urgent, the 
agricultural agencies in the new land dis- 
tricts should establish counseling services for 
new landers, to help make sure they are buy- 
ing arable land, to warn them off when they 
seem likely to pay too much for their land, 
to warn them off if they don’t have enough 
capital to swing the land, to help them read 
and understand their purchase contracts so 
they know exactly what they’re signing. 

That’s an interim proposal. 

Finally, however, the agricultural plan- 
ning committees say farmers by themselves 
can’t swing the new land so that tilling the 
land will add to the well-being of the fam- 
ilies and the Nation. 

Drainage problems are the kind that no 
one drainage district can cope with. It 
takes the same kind of planning and engi- 
neering that it took to tame the Mississippi. 
Suppose each farmer by himself had tried 
to pin the Mississippi down. 

It will take broad-scale action and over-all 
regional planning and administration, to 
make the new lands fit for habitation, to 


10. Some families undertook to pay more for land than 
the land could pay out. Good people on good land 
reaped a harvest of poverty and trouble. 
problem is coming to a head, and in the Delta people 
are putting their heads together to see what can be done. 





equip them with schools, and hospitals, and 
public health programs. 

More credit than any of the new landers 
commands is necessary to work the new land 
so that it will produce most for the longest 
period of time. 

Clearing the new land is not a job for axes 
and tree poison, but for tractors and ma- 
chinery. The new landers can’t afford that 
kind of equipment. 

But if the Federal and State Governments 
cooperated to work out a 1941 land utiliza- 
tion plan for the new land, the way they 
worked out a 1941 flood control plan, the 
new land could maintain at least 125,000 
American families with a chance for security. 

Nor would the techniques have to be in- 
vented. The Farm Security Administration 
has an instrument at hand already in what is 
called the Alluvial Land Corporation, a com- 
pany incorporated in the State of Arkansas 
that is empowered to buy land, to cultivate 
it, to build houses on it, schools, to provide 
medical services, to finance cooperatives, or, 
in short, to enable the new landers, with the 
aid of their Government, to work the new 
land so that it produces a harvest of health 
and security. 

The Farm Security Administration, too, 
with less far-reaching instruments, is already 
on the job, working with individual families, 
enabling them to cut down the cost of in- 
terest, financing them out of tight spots when 
financing them is economically feasible. 


THE OVER-ALL JOB, HOWEVER, WILL TAKE 
an over-all plan. Besides an Alluvial Land 


Now the 


Corporation, a final solution of this Delta 
region problem will take study and sweat and 
steady cooperation of a host of people—the 
new landers, business people in the Delta, 
workers in State, county, and Federal 
agencies. 

Can so many people cope with a problem 
as complicated as the one that has grown up 
on the Delta? Well, ask the question this 
way— 

Isn’t it possible to plan for land and 
people the same way you can plan for floods 
and rains and rivers? 

If you can plan to anticipate next year’s 
floods, can’t you also plan to anticipate the 
needs of people who must be moved to make 
way for dams, and to anticipate the needs of 
the people who are going to move in below 
the dam? 


ANSWERS TO THESE QUESTIONS COME IN 
the mimeographed book that you see almost 
everywhere people think about land and peo- 
ple. It’s the report of the State Land Use 
Planning Committee. 


inside is similar. 

Inside there is a report of the people of 
the State on how they are using their land 
and their people, and what, tentatively, they 
think the people, all the people, can do, so 
that all the people will live better. 

They think, somehow, that they can work 
out a plan to pioneer the 5 million new acres 
of new land, so that Daniel Boone, say, will 


stop wondering whether he should ever have | 


pioneered the country in the first place. 


11. One of various Government agencies with a plan to 
enable good people on good land to get a good life 
is the Farm Security Administration. 
tlements like this FSA project at Lake Dick, Arkansas, 
offer a solution to problems of pioneering in 1941. 
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Post your food 


On the next 2 pages is a chart you can use to record what food 
your family eats and how well it measures up to a good standard 


YOU don’t have to guess any more whether 
your family is getting the food it needs. 

In our October 15 issue we published 
2 marketing lists. Both of them show the 
different kinds of foods that will give your 
family the food defenses it should have. 
Both of them list quantities for every mem- 
ber of your family. From either you can get 
a total marketing list for a week. One is a 
low-cost marketing list; the other is more 
liberal. 


THE NEXT STEP IS UP TO YOU. 

You want to know how well your meals 
stack up against these standards. That 
means keeping an accurate record of all the 
food your whole family eats. 

To help you do this, we publish on the 
following pages one way to keep such a rec- 
ord. If you tear out these pages and hang 
them on your kitchen wall, they might help 
to jog your memory. There’s space only for 
one week’s test. Maybe that’s all you want 
to try for. Of course, to do a thorough job, 
you should check many weeks, at different 
seasons. But even one week will tell you a 
lot about your eating habits. Be sure to 
choose a week when you are serving no extra 
people and when all the family turns up for 
all the meals, or your calculations will be 
thrown off. If some member regularly eats 
one meal away from home, include only 
two-thirds of the foods listed for that per- 
son in adding up your family’s food needs 
in line 6. 


ALL OF THE FOOD THAT COMES INTO 
your house during a week may not get eaten 
that week; nor is all the food you eat 
necessarily purchased in the same week. 
So to get an accurate account you will want 
to record not only your purchases but the 
foods on hand and left over at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the week. 

First off, then, mark down the foods you 
have on hand before you start buying. 
There’s a line for inserting these amounts 
at the top of the table. (At the end of the 
week, you will want to make the same kind 
of a check of the foods left over, and there 
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is a space for this at the bottom of the table.) 

Every single purchase of food must be 
marked down if the record is to be accurate. 
Each time Susan runs to the store for you, 
make a note of what she bought. Ask Susan 
and Bobbie to be sure to tell you about each 
piece of candy or each ice cream cone they 
eat away from home. 

Now for the foods you purchase. 

This is a record of the amounts of foods, 
so ounces as well as pounds and quarts are 
important. Of course you remember that 
16 ounces make a pound; 2 pints make a 
quart; 2 cups make a pint. Don’t bother 
changing ounces to pounds until you’ve got 
your totals for the week. 

Here are some pointers: 


Milk. Count these as 1 quart of whole milk: 
5 ounces of American Cheddar cheese; 17 
ounces of evaporated milk. For this sim- 
ple record, it is all right to count 1 quart 
of skim milk as 1 quart of whole milk; 31/, 
ounces of dry skim milk is equal to a quart of 
skim milk. Include canned milk soups here. 
Potatoes, Sweetpotatoes. Buy these by 
the pound, but if you don’t know their 
weight, count 4 medium-sized potatoes as 1 


pound. 


Dried Beans, Peas, Nuts. Count 3 
pounds cooked or canned as 1 pound dry. 
Vitamin C-Rich Foods. Include tomatoes, 
oranges, grapefruit, strawberries, raw cab- 
bage. Buy these by weight. Include canned 
as well as fresh varieties. Note on the labels 
of canned foods the net weight of the con- 
tents. 


Leafy, Green, Yellow Vegetables. Each 
of these describes a different kind of veg- 
etable. “Leafy” means a vegetable like 
kale or spinach; “green” a vegetable like 
snap beans or peas; “‘yellow’’ a vegetable like 
carrots or squash, Buy them by weight. 
Enter on the table the weights you buy. In 
the tables for weekly food needs, we have 
made allowances for ordinary amounts of 
peelings and pods. Note the net weight 
on cans. Save the water in the cans and 
add it to soups or gravies, or serve the veg- 
etables in the water. 


Other Vegetables and Fruit. In this col- 
umn, include such foods as apples, peaches, 
pears, onions, corn, celery. Count 1 pound 
of dried fruit as 4 pounds of fresh. 

Eggs. Chickens’ eggs vary in size, but what- 
ever the size, just count each one as one. 
Lean Meat, Poultry, Fish. You don’t 
need to try to figure how much waste bone 
you get in the meat or dressed poultry as you 
buy it because the tables for your weekly 
needs make allowances for this. 

Flour, Cereals. Count 11/, pounds of 
bread or other bakery products as 1 pound 
of flour. 

Fats. Include any butter, margarine, fatty 
bacon, fat back, cooking or table oils you 
use. 

Sugars. Include white, brown, or maple 
sugars, sirups, molasses, jellies, preserves, 
candies. 


Now ADD UP THE FIGURES. CHANGE THE 
ounces into pounds. These totals go in line 3. 

Next, check the leftovers for the week. 
Forget the leftovers too small to serve 2 peo- 
ple. Write the others in line 4. 

To get the foods your family ate, sub- 
tract line 4 figures from line 3. Enter results 
in line 5. 

Your job is done now, except for know- 
ing what kind of a record you made. In 
line 6 write in the total amounts of the dif- 
ferent foods your whole family would use 
if it followed the suggestion in either the 
low-cost or the liberal marketing lists pub- 
lished in the October 15 issue of Con- 
SUMERS’ GUIDE. 

And there’s the story. 

Most families that have to watch their 
food money like a hawk stint themselves on 
the vitamin- and mineral-rich foods. That 
means milk, fruits and vegetables, eggs, and 
meats. You stand a better chance to be 
robustly healthy if your meals include plenty 
of these. If your list shows you are short in 
any single group, see if there are some ways 
of getting more by buying them in the 
cheapest form. 

That will give you a start toward better 
meals. 
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Johnny's going to get the breaks 


Standard sizes for his clothes—thanks to research by the Bureau of 
Home Economics—are on the way 


ANY mother will tell you that buying her 
children’s clothes is no snap. 

But now at last a new day’s at hand for 
mothers of boys, anyway. Before long, they 
will be able to go down town, walk into a 
store, ask for a union suite size so-and-so, 
march home with it, try it on Johnny, and 
then beam with delight because it fits. 

Headache-buying is going to be cut by 
that much because the American Standards 
Association—a group of national organiza- 
tions interested in developing standards for 
industrial and consumer goods—has recently 
accepted an entirely new system for sizing 
boys’ clothes, from kindergarten to junior 
high school age, based on a study of chil- 
dren’s measurements by the Bureau of Home 


> 








Economics of the Department of Agriculture. 
This is the first step in a program of stand- 
ard sizes which will make possible better fit- 
ting clothes for both boys and girls. The 
way is now open for manufacturers of pat- 
terns and of boys’ readymade clothes to adopt 
the new system. 


NoT JUST MOTHERS’ COMPLAINTS BUT 
wails from retailers provoked this search for 
a more efficient system of sizing youngsters’ 
clothes. Both have suffered from the waste 
and annoyance of misfits and returns. Few 
manufacturers’ sizes are the same; size 10 
in one store isn’t the same as size 10 in 
another. Very few clothes are made large 
enough for a child of the age specified. Size 
by age has had little to do with the job of 
fitting clothes to children, for children of 
the same age vary widely in size and body 
build. An 8-year old may be tall and thin, 
or short and stout, or short and thin. No 
one size will fit all 8-year olds. 

All this confusion meant that retail stores 
have had to carry a bigger stock than neces- 
sary. It’s meant waste from the return of 
clothes that didn’t fit when tried on small 
Bill at home. Estimates indicate that such 
returns amount to 10 million dollars a year, 
a cost which is inevitably passed on to the 
buyers of children’s clothes. It’s meant alter- 
ations that are a nuisance if done at home 
and an added expense if done at the store. 


WHILE EVERYBODY AGREED THAT THE AGE 
system for sizing children’s clothes was out- 
moded, nobody could do much about it be- 
cause nobody had any accurate measurements 
of actual children to go by in developing 
better sizes. To remedy this situation, the 
Bureau of Home Economics several years 
ago undertook to collect actual measure- 
ments of a representative sample of Amer- 
ican children which would serve as a basis 


Here's a worker, trained by Bureau of 
Home Economics experts, using a specially 
calibrated measuring stick to record the 
height of one youngster whose dimensions 
went into their study of children's actual 
measurements out of which will come a new 
standard system of boys’ clothing sizes. 


for better sizes of children’s clothes. They 
had assistance and workers from WPA and 
NYA to do the actual measuring, and a com- 
mittee of manufacturers, distributors, and 
consumers to help select the measurements 
to be taken, procedures to be followed, and 
statistical methods to be employed in analyz- 
ing the results. 

Several hundred workers, carefully trained 
under the supervision of an anthropometrist 
(man-measurer to us) and equipped with 
specially calibrated instruments, checked the 
body measurements of 147,000 American 
school children. In 16 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, children from 4 to 17 
years old, from low and high economic 
levels stood up to be measured. Weight and 
35 other body dimensions were taken. A 
total of more than 5 million body measure- 
ments went into statistical tables of the study. 


ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS SHOWED 
clearly that age alone was the poorest possible 
basis for sizing children’s clothes. A com- 
bination of 2 measurements—height and hip 
girth—were found best to predict children’s 
other dimensions. 

Members of a committee of the American 
Standards Association then went to work in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics experts to develop a system of sizing 
based on these measurements. For boys’ 
clothes the job is now complete. 

Before you can begin buying clothes for 
Johnny in the new sizes, manufacturers and 
pattern makers must start to make up these 
clothes that will really fit the boy they’re 
intended for. 

When they’re on the market, all mothers 
will have to do is this: Instead of telling 
the clerk she wants size 10, she'll just give 
his height and hip measurements. Nothing 
new about that. We've been buying father’s 
shirts by neck size and arm length and his 
pants by waist measure and leg length, for 
years. If Johnny is 50 inches tall and 25 
inches around the hips, that’s all the clerk 
needs to know. 

To hasten the adoption of the new sizes, 
consumers can ask for them at the retail 
stores, tell managers what they are and why 
they want them. 
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Talking it over 


Farm Security workers have learned how to make consumer facts 
useful to very low-income consumers 


THE FIRST community meeting started off 
all right except that Mrs. Jones,* the Farm 
Security Administration home supervisor, 
drove up before grandpop had finished his 
one-armed solo on an ear of corn. 

Mrs. Jones didn’t mind. She stood fasci- 
nated, watching grandpop manipulate the ear 
of corn with his one arm as if it were a 
flute. 

Naturally, Mrs. Thompson was embar- 
rassed, but nobody noticed that because 
everyone else was busy setting the chairs out 
on the white sand under the huge water oaks 
that stand in a circle around the Thompson 
house. 

When the chairs were arranged, Mrs. 
Jones, the home supervisor, chose one 
placed against the house, and then grandpop 


* The names in this story are all imaginary. 
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sat next around the circle from her on a 
rocker on the porch. Going around the cir- 
cle from there, next was the couple who 
were tenants down on the next farm, then 
the tenant family from up the road, and 
Mr. Thompson, in a clean blue slack suit 
he ordinarily wore only on Sundays. Next 
there was Mr. Sidero from across the road. 

An older man, grizzly-faced, said ‘Shoo, 
shoo!” to a couple of the Food-for-Defense 
chickens that strayed inside the circle and the 
meeting began. 


“You all know,” the home supervisor said, 


“that you'll be getting your cotton stamps 
soon, and I thought that we’d make that the 
first subject at our first community meeting. 

“It’s a pretty day for it,” she continued, 
and everyone looked out from under the 
shade trees at the blue sky over the fields 
and the mountain clouds piled up at the hori- 


zon. “And I hope,” Mrs. Jones went on, 
“we will always meet in as nice a place. 


“Now,” SHE SAID, TO GET DISCUSSION 
started, “how many here are going to get 
cotton stamps? You'll be getting up to $25 
worth of them from the AAA if you reduced 
your cotton acreage under this year’s allot- 
ment or Jast year’s measured acreage.” 

Everyone except a man and his wife raised 
a hand. The man who didn’t raise his hand 
explained for himself and wife that they 
didn’t raise enough cotton to be able to re- 
duce it. They needed the cash. 

“This $25 worth of cotton stamps,” the 
home supervisor said, “will be a blessing or 
just nothing at all, depending on how we 
spend them when we go to town. So I 
thought we would learn today the funda- 
mentals of buying cotton goods. 
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Farm Security Administration education for families could 
be classified like this: How to get an income—in cash and in 
kind—from farming, how to spend cash income efficiently for 
what you need, how to use what you have efficiently, and 







finally, how to make some of the things you need yourself. 





“I thought we'd learn how to tell a good 
grade of cotton cloth from a sorry grade. 
“Now, first, what are you going to buy? 


Let’s go around the circle.” The home 
supervisor pointed at grandpop. 
“My daughter,” grandpop explained, 


“does the buying for me.” 

“AIl right, next.” 

“Yard goods, shirts, overalls.” 

“Yard goods, shirts, overalls.” 

“Yard goods, shirts, overalls.” 
unanimous. 

“Fine,” the home supervisor said, ‘and 
do we want to get something that will wear 
well and hold up and give us satisfaction, 
or do we want something that is sleazy and 
will come to pieces in no time?” 

Nobody wanted the latter. 


It was 


“SEE THESE MATERIALS?” THE HOME 
supervisor held up 2 pieces of yard goods. 
“I’m going to pass them around, and I 
want you to tell me which is the better one.” 

The yard goods went around the circle 
from hand to hand. 

Taking the men as well as the women, 
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the home supervisor passed the yard goods 
around the circle. “Which one is the 
better ?”” 

“The red one,” grandpop said. “The blue 
one,” the next man said. His wife said the 
red one. At the end of the circle it was 
50-50, half for the red, half for the blue. 

“That just goes to show how you buy,” the 
home supervisor said reprovingly. Everyone 
looked sheepish. “You didn’t ask me for a 
label. You didn’t ask me for any informa- 
tion. You just looked at the cloth and 
guessed. 

“Now, I’m going to read you the labels 
that came with this cloth.” 

She put the 2 pieces of cloth on the ground 
and began to read a label, but just then a 
hound puppy burst into the circle and sniffed 
at the blue cloth. 

“Here, here,” the men called, but the 
puppy, thinking they were playing, let go 
of the cloth and began to run in happy cir- 
cles round the chairs. The home supervisor 
didn’t pay any attention, but the people in 
the circle kept saying “Shssh!"’ when the 
puppy Finally, Mr. 


came near them. 


Thompson reached over, picked the puppy 
up, and held it in his lap. 

“The red cloth you see,” the home super- 
visor was saying, ‘has a thread count of 64 
by 60, while the blue cloth is 80 by 80. The 
label on the red cloth says nothing about 
shrinkage, while the label on the blue cloth 
says that it is pre-shrunk and guaranteed not 
to shrink more than 2 percent. The red 
cloth label says the material is tub-fast, but 
the blue label says the cloth is fast to light 
and laundering.” The home supervisor 
looked up. , 

“I know,’ Mrs. Thompson said, “that a 
pair of overalls won’t fade in the wash and 
then it will turn flour-sack white in the sun.” 


THE MAN FROM ACROSS THE ROAD DIDN’T 
understand all those words the home super- 
visor had been using. Would she explain? 

She’d been waiting for that question. 
Sure she would. Carefully, she went over 
each term—thread count, color-fast, shrink- 
age, sizing—and explained what they meant. 

“You ought to know all those things when 
you buy cotton goods?” the younger woman 
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asked. The home supervisor nodded. 

“But suppose the store man doesn’t give 
you a label to read?” 

The man from across the road had an 
answer to that. You could acquire it 
through a demand for it, wasn’t that so? 
The home supervisor nodded. 

The home supervisor arose. “I would 
like 3 of you women to put on a play. I’ve 
brought your parts for you.” She walked 
around the circle handing the parts to the 
first 3 women. One, however, declined, and 
while the others paid no attention, she told 
the home supervisor she couldn’t read. 

One of the other women took the part 
then, and the play proceeded in the center 
of the circle under the water oak trees, a lit- 
tle bit haltingly, but quite dramatic in spots. 


THE PLAY WAS IN 3 SCENES—THE PRES- 
ent, a month from now, and 6 months from 
now. The characters were a careless shopper, 
a clerk, and a careful shopper. The careless 
shopper bought a dozen cheap shirts with- 
out asking any questions. The careful shop- 
per bought exactly as many shirts as she 
needed for her men and was careful to de- 
mand all the necessary information. 

One month later the careless shopper was 
back in the store trying to return the shirts 
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PICNICS have always been a kind of people's college 
among farm families. At picnics the women trade ideas, 
and the men swap information. Increasingly now, these 
get-togethers also give families a chance to get expert 
advice on their household problems from Extension 
Service and Farm Security Administration specialists. 


she had bought. They had shrunk, faded, 
and raveled. Six months later the careful 
shopper was back in the store to buy some 
more of the shirts she had gotten. They 
had been perfect. 

When the play was over, a husband com- 
mented aloud that his wife was the careless 
shopper. 

“Everybody here is the careless shop- 
per,’ the home supervisor explained. 

“Sure, sure,” one of the men nodded. 

“That’s why we're here to learn,” the 
home supervisor added. 

“But before we go on,” the home super- 
visor said, “‘let’s stretch.’” Everyone arose 
and walked over to get a drink from the 
artesian well that had bubbled out of the 
pipe in the background all during the 
meeting. 

Refreshed, the meeting proceeded again, 
this time to the election of a leader and the 
selection of a time and place for the next 
meeting. 


BEFORE THE MEETING BROKE UP, MR. 
Thompson, who had been elected leader, 
made a little speech. He stood up beside his 
chair, holding the puppy with one hand so it 
wouldn’t get loose. 

“We've been talking about holding meet- 


ings like this for a long time,’ he said. 
“The first meeting has been held, and I’m 
beholden to Mrs. Jones, our home supervisor, 
for her kind services. But I want to speak 
straight to the rest of you. We don’t have to 
conceal anything from each other. We're 
all one-horse farmers. Not ary one of us 
had a net cash income of more than $200 last 
year, and it will be the same this year. 
Thanks to the live-at-home program, we are 
living better. We have milk, garden food, 
canned food for the winter, greens, meat 
from our hogs, chickens and eggs. But 
we've got to learn, we've got to master all 
the things Mrs. Jones has to tell us, and all 
the things the farm supervisor has to tell 
us and we've got to get out of debt to the 
Farm Security. 

“T guess that’s all,” he concluded, and he 
lifted his hand in a kind of shrug. Just then 
the puppy jumped off the chair, ran across 
the circle, and made off with one of the 
home supervisor's pieces of cloth. The 
meeting was over. 


THIS MEETING TOOK PLACE IN COFFEE 
County, Alabama, on the 8th day of August 
1941, among a group of families who have 
been getting help from the Farm Security 
Administration. 

Enterprise is in Coffee County, and it is 
there that an aluminum-painted Columbia 
stands in the cross street under a traffic light, 
a monument erected to the boll weevil in 
1919, in ‘profound appreciation of the boll 
weevil and what it has done as the herald 
of prosperity.” The boll weevil ruined the 
cotton crop and led to the introduction of 
peanuts. Peanuts now rival cotton as a crop 
in Coffee County, but the heralded prosperity 
has not come. 

Perhaps now it’s on the way, and the boll 
weevil will some day share honors with the 
people who are now meeting in little back 
county groups in order, as Mr. Thompson 
said, ‘‘to start defending America.” 





WHEN THE CURTAIN {5 
PULLED ASIDE 
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MEAT DISHES 


Low cost “7 


nf 


@— Puzzle-posers 
for consumers 


You asked for more food quizzes, so here’s a second installment. Try 
your luck on them, and in 2 weeks we'll be back with the right answers 


1. WHAT nutrients may be added to flour 
if it is called “enriched” flour? 


2. CHECK the diseases below which are 
directly due to not getting the right kind or 
amount of food nutrients. 

Malaria — hookworm — pellagra — ari- 
boflavinosis — whooping cough — scurvy. 


3. WHICH of these statements are true and 
which are false? 

a. By wrong cooking methods you can de- 
stroy certain vitamin values in fruits and 
vegetables, (True.) (False.) 

b. The number of ounces of eggs you get 
in a dozen of eggs may vary as much as 10 
ounces. (True.) (False.) 

c. Short of wearing a gas mask, there’s no 
way to keep from crying when you peel 
onions. (True.) (False.) 

d. The difference between chocolate and 


* In our April 15, 1941, issue, we timidly offered 
you a Food Quiz and asked you to let us know 
if you wanted more. So many readers have 
written us that they do, that against our better 
judgment we have cooked up another batch 
of questions. Now’s your chance to write and 
tell us you've had enough. 
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cocoa is in the butterfat they contain. 
(True.)  (False.) 

e. Some vitamins you can store up in your 
body; some you need every day. Vitamin 
C is the kind of vitamin you can store up in 
large quantities. (Trve.) (False.) 


4. COTTAGE cheese is made from— 
Whole milk—skim milk—cream. 
(Check one). 


5. ORANGES are most plentiful during— 
Winter—summer—fall—spring. 


6. In which of these 3 months, May— 
August—October, are tomatoes cheapest ? 


7. ORANGES, tomatoes, cabbage are im- 
portant in your diet because they are rich in 
what vitamin ? 


8. NAME a type of grain, a kind of vege- 
table, a kind of meat, and a sweetening, that 
are rich in iron. 


9. YOU are at the butcher’s and you want 
a low cost cut of beef. The signs offer you 
a choice of round steak, brisket, rib roast, 
and plate. Which are relatively low-cost ? 


10. MRS. SMITH ordinarily buys 5 quarts 
of milk every day, but one day she tells the 
milkman to leave 4 quarts and 1/, pound of 
American cheddar cheese. Is she getting the 
nutritional equivalent of 5 quarts of milk? 


11. EACH day you should drink at least 
(2) (4) (6) (8) glasses of water? 


12. THE main protein-rich dish of a meal 
needn’t necessarily be meat. Nutritionally 
speaking it could also be (check the right 
ones) fish, strawberries, eggs, macaroni, fat 
back, soy beans, cabbage. 


13. GLADYS LARGE decided to look to 
losing some weight. First of all she decided 
to check what she ate between meals over 
week-ends, and cut out everything contain- 
ing substantial quantities of fat. She dis- 
covered that between meals over one week- 
end she ate a half pound of shelled peanuts, 
a bread and jelly sandwich, a large dish of 
cottage cheese, a 5¢ bar of chocolate candy, a 
10¢ bag of popcorn, and a nickel ice cream 


cone. Which foods were richest in fat? 


14. LITTLE Tommy was helping his 
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mother clear the dinner dishes. He noticed 
that a new bottle of cream had been opened, 
but that there was also some cream in the 
old bottle, so he took the cream in the old 
bottle and poured it in with the fresh cream. 
His mother saw him too late. “You 
shouldn’t have done that,” she said. Why 
not ? 

15. EVERY child and expectant or nursing 
mother needs the equivalent of a quart of 
whole milk a day as a general rule. Every 
other person should have the equivalent of 
a pint of milk a day. You can drink that 
much whole milk. But there are combina- 
tions of dairy products which give you an 
equal amount of milk nutrients, Give 3 
combinations of dairy products that are 
rough nutritional equivalents of a quart of 
whole milk. 

16. MRS. So-and-So got up early on a sum- 
mer morning and, having cleaned up the 
house, she decided to go to work on the 
evening meal. First she thought she'd pre- 
pare her peas and carrots and leave them to 
soak in cold water. Later she put them on to 
boil while she went out shopping. In about 
an hour she came back and they were done. 
She poured the water off, put the peas and 
carrots in the ice box and that was done. 
Then she remembered that she had forgotten 
to buy potatoes, so she called her son, gave 
him a quarter and told him to go to the store 
and get her a quarter’s worth of potatoes. 
Salmon, she thought, would be the main 
dish. She opened a can of salmon, poured 
off the liquid, prepared a salad of the salmon, 
and put that in the ice box. Dinner prac- 
tically done, she took the rest of the day off 
and went toa movie. What 5 boners, nutri- 
tionally and from a consumer point of view, 
did Mrs. So-and-So pull ? 

17. THE Federal Security Administrator 
establishes standards of identity, of fill, and 
of minimum quality for food, but the 
eae nee gieewales has laid down rules gov- 
erning tuna fish labels. 

18. MEAT in interstate commerce is in- 
spected for whelesomeness by the .... .. 
OTC eT Tee eT Te If it’s graded, how- 
ever, the grading is done by the ........ 
re a And, if for some reason 
after it enters interstate commerce it should 
become unfit for human consumption, then 
De acckecwaniasecavece’ would go into 
action. 

19. ACCORDING to the 1935-36 Con- 
sumer Purchases Study, the bottom third of 
American families spent an average of (2) 
(4) (6) (8) (10) cents per person per 
meal for food. 
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20. HOW much tomato juice do you have 
to drink to get as much Vitamin C as you get 
from one cup of anny juice? 

One cup, 2 cups, 4 cups. 

21. IF you were going to serve apricot whip 
for dessert, as a wise consumer watching 
your pennies but careful about food values, 
you would buy which grade of canned apri- 
cots? 

Grade A—Grade B—Grade C. 

22. U. S. Grade A on canned vegetables or 
fruits means: 

They were graded by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

They were graded by the canner according 
to Government standards, 

They were packed under continuous 
supervision of Department of Agriculture 
Inspectors. 

23. WHY is it extremely important never 
to eat undercooked pork ? 

24. MILK in one city brings farmers $2.50 
a hundredweight. How much do they get 
per quart? 

25. IN a pound of lean of which of these 
meats may you expect the largest amount of 
Vitamin B,? Beef, pork, lamb, veal, 
mutton. 

26. NAME 2 important laws for the pro- 
tection of the consumer which have been 
passed by Congress in the last 10 years. In 
what years were they passed ? 

27. MILK and milk products should never 
be eaten with fish. (True.) (False.) 


28. HOW much butterfat must all table or 
coffee cream entering interstate commerce 
contain, according to the standard of identity 
set under the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act of 1938? 

10% 18% 35% 50% 
29. WHICH of these statements are true 
and which are false? 

a. Cauliflower is a starchy vegetable. 


(True.)  (False.) 


b. Grade C canned vegetables have less 
food value than Grade A or Grade B. 
(True.)  (False.) 

c. Even if you want it hard cooked, you 
should never boil an egg. (Trve.) (False.) 

d. Vegetables bottled in glass may lose 
some of their vitamins if they are stored 
where the sun can reach them. (Trze.) 
( False.) 

e. Uncovered eggs in the refrigerator never 


absorb odors or lose moisture. (Trwe.) 
(False.) 


30. NAME 3 kinds of fish that are rela- 
tively low in fat. 


31. A NO. 2 can of canned peas, say, sells 
for 16 cents, while a No. 21/ can sells for 
18 cents. How much per ounce do you save 
by buying the No. 2 can? 

32. ACCORDING to definitions of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, what is the 
difference between beef and veal? Between 
lamb and mutton? 


33. TO get one cup of nut meats, how 
much of each of the following nuts do you 
usually have to buy  unshelled: peanuts, 
English walnuts, black walnuts ? 

34. TO get the maximum food value from 
an old potato, which is the best way to cook 
it? 

35. HOW many ounces of dry skim milk, 
added to 334 cups of water, will give you 
about the same nutritive value in a quart of 
fresh skim milk? 

36. MANY people like onions, but not 
everyone knows there are at least 4 other 
onion-flavored vegetables sold in this coun- 
try. Can you name 3 of them? 
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